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tions of attachment to the throne, was in those
days notoriously disloyal. Greville in his Diary,
describing the wedding of the Queen, notes it as
rather an agreeable sign that the behaviour of
the people showed some amount of courtesy and
interest.*

The change which has occurred in the intervening
period is remarkable. The age covered by the reigns
of Victoria and Edward VII has been an era of
nation-building. The loose and shaky fabrics, which
seemed tottering to their fall sixty years ago, have
now in most cases become sound, water-tight, and
stable structures. Many causes have combined to
bring about these results; but it is undeniable that
one of the most efficient factors has been the
character and personality of the sovereigns who
have occupied several of the European thrones
during a greater or less portion of the period. After
George the Fourth and William the Fourth, and
Louis Philippe, and Francis and Ferdinand of
Austria, and the two Frederick Williams of Prussia,
and the unhappy individuals who finally discredited
the thrones of the Spanish Bourbons, we have had
Queen Victoria and King Edward of England,
William the First and then William the Second in
Germany, Francis Joseph of Austria, Victor Em-
manuel of Italy, Alexander the Second the " Tsar

* " The Queen proceeded in state from Buckingham House
to St. James's without any cheering, but then it was raining
enough to damp warmer loyalty than that of a London mob.
. . . Upon leaving the palace for Windsor she and her young
husband were pretty well received." Gr&ville Memoirs, vol. iv.
chap. vii.

The Tories were specially disloyal. u They seem not to care
one atom for the Grown," notes Greville on September 5,1839,